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they are rendering united service. Articles a 
as declarations of official 


California's ‘“‘Reasonable Minimum’ 
Wage 


Although the United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared minimum wage laws for women unconstitutional, 
the California law is still being applied. The California 
Industrial Welfare Commission has issued no new wage 
“orders” since April, 1923, the date of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Adkins case. But 
the commission is still carrying on inspections, and back 
pay for the women is being collected under existing orders. 

How the commission can continue to function, when its 
orders can no longer be.legally enforced, is explained by 

oland M, Miller (Journal of Applied Sociology, August, 

27) as follows: (1) Employers since 1923 have been 
sufficiently prosperous to enable them to pass on the costs 
to the consumers. (2) The labor market has not been 
oversupplied. (3) Public opinion favors the legislation 
and no employer has as yet been willing to bear the onus 
of initiating a case against the commission. As a result 
“payroll -reports are requested by the commission, sub- 
mitted by the employers, checked by the commission and 
back pay collected where due—all very much as in former 
years.” 

Experience has shown that women may earn what may 
be termed a “reasonable wage” and yet may not receive 
it. Women are weak bargainers. They are “individual- 
istic and are lacking in the information and organization 
necessary to protect them against exploitation.” A reason- 
able minimum wage set for them by a commission has 
something of the nature of a collective bargain in which 
the state acts as their representative. It introduces an 
element of unity into an otherwise deranged labor supply. 
The standards set up are accepted by the public and they 
deter the worker somewhat from offering her services too 
cheaply. “They tend to array the public against the 
employer who dares to disregard them.” 

The effect of the commission’s work is expressed con- 
cretely in the fact that the percentage of women receiving 
wages in excess of the minimum increased from 46.4 in 
1920 to 63.2 in 1925. Correspondingly, the percentage of 
those receiving the minimum ($16 per week) decreased 
from 22.5 in 1920 to 16.9 in 1925, and the percentage 

ceiving from $9 to $15 per week decreased from 23.9 
n 1920 to 15.9 in 1925. This is an answer to the con- 
tention that “a minimum wage becomes a maximum.” 

In short the “commission becomes a sort of: clearing 
house for the economic and social forces which may be 
directed toward the protection of women in industry” and 
Mr. Miller is of the opinion that “one of its chief func- 
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tions should be to study these forces in order to ascertain 
as nearly as possible the standard of comfort which they 
may be made to support. These forces, in the light of 
which the wage is set, may be relied upon to impel com- 
pliance therewith, If carefully set and revised when the 
underlying conditions warrant revision a reasonable mini- 
mum might be expected to function even in the absence 
of police power to enforce it.” 

All of which is very significant for those who are work~ 
ing for social betterment from the angle of public opinion 
rather than from that of legislation—and particularly for 


- the minister and the social worker. 


Organized Labor Research 


That the engineers have played an important part in 
furthering research for the improvement of management 
is now unquestioned. If they can furnish a similar im- 
petus to the use of research by organized labor many 
notable developments may result. 

“Largely because science knows no master but the truth 
it is proving a welcome visitor.” Morris L. Cooke, a 
prominent consulting engineer, advising trade unionists 
(in the American Federationist, August, 1927) not only 
assumes that the above statement will apply to them but 
points out ways in which they can turn it to account. 

“These are days of quick change—especially in the in- 
dustrial field. Plentiful and widely distributed power, 
concentration of the agencies of capital, the development 
of international markets and the on-rush of science give 
our world a different aspect nearly every morning. The 
old sense of the stability of institutions is slipping. 
Individually and in our group associations there is a grow- 
ing necessity to keep our eyes open lest some turn of the 
speeding wheel leave us less advantageously situated.” 

Of course the organized labor movement can claim no 
exception to this need and “today, as heretofore, the 
cohorts of labor will respond to a new call if only it spell 
a new cohesion of labor’s ranks and is sufficiently difficult 
to put over to constitute a man’s fight. The introduction 
of science into industry would appear to be such a cause.” 

Although labor has accomplished much in the reduction 
of hours, methods of wage payment and ways of improv- 
ing working conditions offer a fertile field for research. 
Piece-rate systems, relief from monotony and drudgery 
of work, the five-day week, restrictions of output, the 
elimination of waste, promotions, protection against the 
insecurity of sickness, accidents and unemployment, and 
relief through pensions are obviously of interest to both 
emplovers and employes. 
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Mr. Cooke therefore recommends that organized labor 
enter into agreements with employers to establish joint 
research committees and coincident with these committees 
the A. F. of L. should establish a research bureau and 
clearing house of information to be at the service of all 
the federated unions. It is estimated that a tax of 2 cents 
per year on the present membership of the federation 
would yield about $66,000—‘“a sum that would be returned 
many times over”—and a service would be performed 
both for strong unions and for unions too weak to bear the 
expense of research themselves. 

“In these days of the transference of skill, the mechan- 
ization of process and mass production, some of the classic 
ties tending to bind the labor group together are losing 
their potency. It will be a great thing for society if there 
can be discovered new and soul-stirring objectives in fol- 
lowing which the collective imagination and enthusiasm 
of the workers may be aroused.” 


Closed Shop Employe-Representation 


The employes of the Kansas City Public Service Com- 
pany have recently taken a stand in relation to their 
employe representation plan which is analogous to the 
attitude of some unions regarding the closed shop. The 
attempt of a union to gain members among the employes 
of the company caused them to pass a resolution declaring 
that there be no affiliation with any organization other 
than the employes’ association, that all employes who 
affiliate with unions be branded as disloyal, and that the 
company be asked to discharge such employes. 

The reasons given for this action in an advertisement 
appearing in the Kansas City papers are as follows: (1) 
The experience during a strike in 1917 which resulted in 
violence and the loss by 2,000 men of their jobs. (2) 
The fact that at present they have “a wonderful operating 
organization of which every man is proud to be a mem- 
ber,” and that “wages and working conditions are satis- 
factory.” (3) Under the present plan the employes re- 
ceive a $1,000 life insurance policy, accident and health 
insurance of $15.00 per week for 52 weeks, operation 
benefits ranging from $1.00 for a tooth extraction to $50.00 
for a major operation, hospital services, nursing services, 
free medical attention, free legal services, and old-age 
pensions. (4) The employes own and operate a savings 
and loan association with assets totaling more than $625,- 
000. (5) They have a six-team baseball league and they 
promote their own dances, picnics and social gatherings. 
(6) “On all matters affecting our employment we deal 
with the management through our representation plan 
committees, and for eight years every question has been 
satisfactorily handled. During this period our wages and 
working conditions have constantly improved and our 
relations with the officials have been and are most pleas- 
ant.” (7) Since they are engaged in a “necessary public 
service,” they do not believe it is in their interest or “in 
the interest of the public to belong to any group that has 
previously demonstrated it believes in and employs the 
strike as a weapon, because it not only inflicts upon 
the public inconvenience and discomfort, but also dis- 
turbs the business, social and civic life of the entire com- 
munity.” 


Inflation in 1927 


It is reported that George Woodruff, Vice Chairman 
of the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, be- 


fore the convention of Associated Business Papers offered 
the following comments on the present business situatio 

“In 1927 we are undoubtedly in a period of great infil 
tion, but people will not recognize this fact now any more 
than they would a year or so before the panic of 1907 and 
the deflation of 1920. Our business men have been so 
busy watching for inflation in commodity prices that they 
have failed to see it as it has made its appearance in a 
different suit of clothes. 

“The good old inflationary background is, as always, 
strictly on the job, loans of all of the banks in the United 
States having risen from $28,687,000,000 in 1921 to 
$36,040,000,000 in 1926; the investment securities held by 
these banks having increased from $11,379,000,000 in 
1921 to $15,814,000,000 in 1926; and there having been 
an estimated further increase, based on incomplete re- 
ports, of around $1,400,000,000 in loans and over $1,000,- 
000,000 in investment securities, between June 30, 1926, 
and June 30, 1927. 

“Unlike the situation just before the collapse of 1920, 
there has been no rise in the index of commodity prices, 
the Bradstreet index standing at 12.66 early in 1921 and 
at 12.38 on June 30, 1927. These figures prove con- 
clusively that there is no present inflation in inventories, 
and this fact is further borne out by the reports of the 
banks, which indicate that money has not been loaned to 
business men for the accumulation of commodities, as 
was the case in 1920. The plain business loans of all of 
the national banks—the national banking system includes 
the largest proportion of commercial banks—stood at 
oe in 1921 and at $7,197,000,000 on June 

“As a matter of fact, the huge increase in loans and 
investments between 1921 and 1927 is wholly represented 
by investment securities and real estate mortgages owned, 
and by loans to customers made for the purpose of carry- 
ing stocks, bonds and real estate obligations. 


“In New York alone, loans to stock exchange brokers 
have increased from approximately $750,000,000 in 1921, 
to around $4,000,000,000 in the fall of 1927. Loans on 
real estate mortgage securities, reported by those banks 
alone that are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
have increased from $460,000,000 in 1918 to $1,135,000,- 
000 in 1921, and to around $3,000,000,000 in the early 
fall of 1927. 

“The average price of fifty leading stocks has jumped 
from a low of 58.35 in 1921 to a high of 180 so far in 
1927. New building has increased, according to the 
figures compiled by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, from $2,827,000,000 in 1921 to $7,172,000,000 
in 1926, and current reports would indicate that the figures 
for 1927 will be almost as high as those for 1926. 

“Here is inflation with a vengeance, and notwithstand- 
ing temporary reactionary spells, the big show will doubt- 
less go right on until the credit supply gives out or until 
European competition calls a halt and then losses may be 
suffered because of slumps in stocks and bonds and mort- 
gages and real estate, that may equal the losses that were 
suffered because of slumps in commodities in 1920. . . . 


“Perhaps the time is here when we can convince busiggj 


ness that the millennium has not arrived and that we willl 
some day have another great reverse. Should we not 
try to make this period of great inflation an exception to 
the hitherto unbroken rule, and prove to business men 
that inflation really does exist, before the day arrives when 
they will first learn about it to their sorrow? 
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“The elephants appear to be a long way down the road, 
" they’re on the march. Hold your horses.” 


ow far the absolute increase in the figures stated 
should serve as a warning is difficult to determine. If 
there were an inflation in inventories as well as in building 
and productive equipment, the condition would be much 
more difficult to deal with. Our immense gold reserves 
and the control exercised by the Federal Reserve System 
will support a vast superstructure of credit. But the im- 
portant question is the extent to which loans based on 
investment in productive equipment are approaching the 
state of frozen credits which cannot be liquidated by an 
increasing volume of production. 

If our nation is to have an increasing basis of welfare, 
it must come through an increase in the productive equip- 
ment and the volume of production. Also the distribution 
of income must be broad enough to take the goods off the 
market. If that situation is not present, then there is 
bound to be a slowing up in business and those who have 
made heavy investments in productive equipment may 
have difficulty in meeting their obligations. Long time 
loans based on unused productive equipment, if they are 
a too great percentage of the volume of credit, may tend 
to bring about forced liquidation and deflation of values. 
Pricking the bubble of inflated values brought about by 
speculation may carry results in its train that are hard to 
calculate. 

Thus the most serious social and ethical consequences 
—business failures with all the accompanying moral 
disasters, unemployment with all the suffering that it en- 
tails, withdrawal of support from religious and philan- 
ropic movements—come upon the country because of a 

k of adequate control of the economic forces which are 
of such vital importance to the whole of society. 


Child Labor in Agriculture 


The proponents of the Twentieth or Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution did not anticipate so wide- 
spread opposition from farmers as was encountered. The 
best informed rural leaders believe that farmers would 
have opposed a child labor amendment, no matter how or 
under what auspices it was launched. One of the leading 
national agricultural papers, the Farm Journal, even 
alleges that legislation to regulate the work of children in 
Missouri was recently defeated primarily because it was 
favored by the National Child Labor Committee, which 
was active in promoting the Twentieth Amendment. 

A recent editorial in the American Child, monthly bul- 
letin of the National Child Labor Committee, contains a 
concise statement upon the control of employment of chil- 
dren in agriculture, which we are quoting here as material 
for discussion by those interested in the topic. “A pro- 
gram to control child labor in agriculture must be four- 
fold: (1) The enactment of school laws to require chil- 
dren under 16 to attend school for a minimum term of 
eight months of each year unless the 8th grade has been 
completed ; (2) the extension of health service and phys- 
ical examinations in rural communities; (3) general 
education, especially for parents, as to the process of child 


ses | development and the harmful effects on children of fatigue 


d overwork ; and (4) legislation to proh:bit the employ- 
ment for hire of children under 14 years.” 


Secretary Jardine’s Plan 


The Secretary of Agriculture, William M. Jardine, has 
formulated a plan for the disposal of surplus agricultural 


“ent. 
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crops, which is being regarded as having administration 
approval. He has written an article for the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman (November 1, 1927) illustrating his. 
plan as applied to cotton. 

In brief, the Secretary’s plan calls for the appointment 
by the President of an official farm board which shall 
utilize all statistical service available upon agricultural 
production and prices, and which shall be granted a revolv- 
ing fund to loan to “stabilization corporations.” The stock 
of these corporations is to be owned by cooperative market- 
ing associations. At a time of depression, the corporations 
would purchase the surplus and hold it for disposal both 
at home and abroad. The plan rests upon “orderly 
marketing” of the surplus, and the hope of its author is 
that orderly marketing would result in price stabilization. 

These “stabilization corporations” would place the sur- 
pluses of non-perishable products in bonded warehouses 
and would finance their operations by giving a first mort- 
gage upon the crops held to the Intermediate Credit Bank 
and a second mortgage to the Federal Farm Board. Thus 
the money for operations would come practically alto- 
gether from federal agencies. The Secretary believes 
that the cooperatives would be influential in controlling 
production after periods of surplus production and thus 
prevent the plan from defeating itself. 

It will be seen that the purposes of the plan are some- 
what similar to those of the McNary-Hatigen measure, 
but that the methods and machinery advocated are differ- 
(See INFoRMATION SERvICE of March 12, 1927, 
p. 1, for a description of the McNary-Haugen plan.) 


Unionizing Mechanized Industries 


The Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference calls attention in its News Sheet for 
October 3, 1927, to the problem which faces the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions of organ- 
izing the workers in highly mechanized industries. In 
practically none of these industries are the workers organ- 
ized. Basic changes in machine processes, production in 
great quantities, and the loss by the workers of the old 
types of skill have presented organized labor with a prob- 
lem which may necessitate new methods and new forms of 
organization. 

This problem has been a matter for serious considera- 
tion both by the executive committee and the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. The auto- 
mobile industry is an outstanding illustration of the effect 
of machine processes upon old types of skill. This year’s 
report of the American Federation of Labor executive 
committee states that the work of one craft has beem 
divided into thirty-four parts and that the situation wilF 
require “new types of organization.” This-will necessitate- 
raising such questions as: (1) Which workers in these- 
industries have close enough joint interests to permit them. 
to be organized into one union? (2) Or are practically 
all of them situated much the same? (3) Has division: 
of crafts proceeded to the point where the old crafts have: 
disappeared? (4) Must organization by crafts be: 
abandoned for nearly all of the automobile workers, and 
for nearly all mass production workers ? 

The plan of action which the executive committee ad- 
vises this year is to have each central labor union put a 
committee at work to find out local conditions and to check 
up every year for its district the number of the unorgan- 
ized. It is expected that the employment figures of t 
United States Census will help them in such a checking 
process. 
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University Excludes Kirby Page 


The University of West Virginia recently refused to 
allow Kirby Page, editor of the World Tomorrow, to speak 
in the university buildings because the Military Depart- 
ment of the University, the American Legion and the 
D.A.R. opposed it. The Religious Work Council of the 
University, composed of the student pastors and repre- 
sentatives of the student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., con- 
sidered the question of inviting Mr. Page to deliver a 
series of addresses. This plan was given up because the 
Military Department was known to be hostile to pacifist 
speakers. But the student Y.W.C.A. did invite Mr. Page 
to speak under its auspices. He was then scheduled to 
deliver two addresses on November 9. When his coming 
was announced the Military Department of the Univer- 
sity began to organize opposition. A committee of promi- 
nent citizens representing the local branches of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the D.A.R. and the Ku Klux Klan protested 
to President Trotter of the University, who announced 
that the meetings could not be held and requested the 
Y.W.C.A. to cancel the engagements. Some of the faculty 
and members of the student body protested vigorously. 

The New Dominion, a local paper, wrote several 
editorials demanding free speech on the campus. On 
November 9 it referred to President Trotter’s action as a 
“blundering and provincial mistake” and added: “The 
New Dominion is frank to say that it has no sympathy 
with many of Kirby Page’s viewpoints. But less than 
two weeks ago, a distinguished admiral of the United 
States Navy presented the cause of preparedness from the 
convocation platform. That the same opportunity should 
be refused one who believes in pacificism and the out- 
lawing of war would be farcical if it were not tragic.” 
The university paper also demanded free speech. 

Soon after the meetings were cancelled two students 
arranged an independent student meeting off the campus, 
at which Mr. Page agreed to speak. An unsuccessful 
effort was made to prevent this meeting also. On Novem- 
ber 10, Mr. Page met with the faculty forum and spoke at 
the independent meeting in the evening. The meeting was 
well attended. 

President Trotter told Mr. Page in a friendly conversa- 
tion that he would not be allowed to speak on the campus 
because he was opposed by the Military Department, the 
American Legion and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. President Trotter explained that there had 
been no opposition to Admiral Rodgers’ speech on pre- 
paredness a few weeks before. 


World Industrial Relations Congress 


The first triennial congress of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Improvement of Human Rela- 
tions and Conditions in Industry will be held during the 
summer of 1928 at Girton College, Cambridge, England, 
from June 28 to July 3. The subject to be considered will 
‘be the Fundamental Relationships Between All Sections 
of the Industrial Community. The congress will be open 
to members and to persons introduced by members. Mem- 
bership is open to all who are engaged in any undertaking 
involving the employment of persons, or who are occupied 
in work of scientific research or social significance bear- 
ing on industry, and who are in sympathy with the aims 
of the association. 


At present the association draws its membership from 


findings. In choosing for its first congress the subj 


26 countries, thus giving a wide scope to its studies i@ 


named above, “the association was guided by a desire 
search for and define the natural elements composing 
each section, to promote within the industrial world a 
fuller knowledge of their relative value and to awaken a 
greater consciousness of their underlying unity.” 

The program of the congress containing all particulars 
will be published early in 1928. Persons desiring a copy 
should communicate with the Secretariat Headquarters 
now located at The Hague, Holland (Javastraat 66). 


Corporation Farming 


Throughout the country, interest in large-scale opera= 
tion of farms by corporations, practicing division of labor, 
appears to be increasing. A Boston syndicate is reported 
to have bought a group of 20 Iowa farms and will ex- 
periment in operating them in one unit. A movement on 
the part of business interests to buy up Illinois farms is 
also reported. The editor of a famous national agri- 
cultural paper is reported to have stated privately that no 
one need worry about agriculture because at the proper 
time the business interests will organize corporations to 
carry on farming. 

The Nebraska Farmer welcomes the idea. It says that 
the farm is a factory. Its editor has been making addresses 
in which he says that “mass production on the farm is not 
a fanciful dream.” On the other hand, the Agricultural 
Review, usually thought to be most friendly to business 
interests, says it “has for several years been searching fox 
farms operated on a factory basis that have been succes 
ful over a period of years. So far, we have not found 
one.” The Farmer doubts that there will be a trend 
toward corporation farming. 


Book Notes 


FAMILY DISORGANIZATION. By Ernest R, 
ay Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


A study of divorce and desertion. 


GETTING AND SPENDING AT THE PROFES- | 


SIONAL STANDARD OF LIVING. By Jesstca 

ag New York, Macmillan Company, 1927. 

A study of the cost of living for college teachers, as 
shown by the actual records kept by 96 families. The 
author is professor of social economics at the University 
of California. 


THE INNER WORLD OF CHILDHOOD. By Fran- 
me og Wickes. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 
The author is a practicing psychologist who has given 

special attention to the psychoanalysis of children. She 

discusses different types of problems presented by mal- 
adjusted children, by the case method. 


THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA. By NarHanreag( 


PerFrer. New York, John Day Company, 1927. $2.50. 
A journalistic discussion of the issues raised by im- 
perialism. 
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